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the mountain wind. The words are there, but the fire and
humour with which they rang through that dingy room in
Somerset House have passed away.

In several of the learned Societies, and among them the

Geological, there had sprung up what were called " clubs;"

these were gatherings of the more prominent members to

dine and talk, and thereafter to adjourn to the evening

meeting of the Society.    Besides promoting good-fellowship

among the members, they gave opportunities  for much

pleasant scientific gossip, and, what was one of their most

important functions, they kept up a strong nucleus for the

Society's ordinary meetings, to which, after a comfortable

dinner, the club adjourned in a body.    Murchison, at this

time, and to the end of his life) took a leading share in the

business, gustatory and other, of the Geological Club, which

was founded in 1824.   In one of his letters he urges a friend

to allow himself to be proposed for this club, " which we

endeavour to keep select, where you will always meet some

of the choicest spirits, and where you really always pick up

much geology in a quiet way."

To preside at such meetings must have been one of the
pleasantest duties a scientific man of that day could per-
form. But over and above his ordinary work for the Society,
the position of President brought with it an accession of
other multifarious duties and engagements. Professor
Phillips recalls how " men of science who visited London in
1831 were sure to be courteously met by the President of
the Geological Society, then residing in Bryanston Place,
profuse in hospitality and full of hearty zeal and kindly
sympathy for Ms brethren of the hammer, of whatever
country, which never left him."e to finish the sur-
